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Nicholas Udall," the author of "Roister 
Doister." At p. 16 he tells us : 

"On Aug. 8, [1564,] Ezechias, made by Mr. 
Udall, was acted by King's College men only 
at ix. of the clock at night. This was an Eng- 
lish play. No inference can be drawn (as Mr. 
Collier supposed, i. 184) as to Udall's not 
dying in 1557. The play may have been an 
old one." 

Yet at p. 59 we have the following note : 

" Rafe Royster Doyster, by Nicholas Udall, 
was entered S[tationers']. R[egis.ter]. 1566-7. 
It was probably acted early (I conjecture 
6th March, 1561), as it, like other plays of the 
first three years of Elizabeth, was a revival of 
an Edward VI. interlude. But in this instance a 
thorough revision was made, and, I think, the 
whole play was rewritten. Compare the Psal- 
mody at the end with that in the play, and 
note the use of Queen (not King) in the play 
itself. I think it far too finished a production 
in its present state as published 1566-7 to have 
remained unimitated for ten years ; and it 
certainly does not follow that because the 
letter in it was quoted in Sir Thomas Wilson's 
Rule of Reason in 1551, the rest of the play 
remained equally unaltered. The allusion to 
Plautus and Terence in the Prologue shows 

the models the author had before him 

The acting of Ezechias before the Queen at 
Cambridge in 1564, also by Udall, would point 
to a still later date than I have conjectured, 
viz., to Christmas 1564-5. Elizabeth may 
have met with Udall at Cambridge, and com- 
manded another play of him, if she liked the 
Ezechias." 

Further, in his "List of Authors," at p. 
378, Mr. Fleay gives Udall's name with 
"1560, 1564" as "date of writing." Surely 
this entry, taken in connection with the note 
at p. 59, just quoted, justifies one in ascribing 
to Mr Fleay the belief that Udall himself 
revised his own "Roister Doister" for the 
(conjectural) performance of 1561, and that 
the "Ezechias" was written, as well as played, 
in 1564. What then, is the reason that Mr. 
Fleay, at p. 16, refuses to allow Collier to 
draw an inference from the performance of 
the "Ezechias" in 1564 "as to Udall's not 
dying in 1557," when he himself apparently 
draws the same inference at p. 59 ? And 
further, what does he make of the supposed 
record of Udall's burial on the 23d of Decem- 
ber, 1556 ("23 die Nicolas Yevedall "), first 

1 Compare the inconsistent statements of Collier : (i) 
"Udall died in 1565" (ii, 352). (2) " Udall died in IS57 " 
(ii, 3°5>- 



quoted from the register of burials in t he parish 
of St. Margaret's, Westminister, by Cooper, in 
his Shakespeare Society edition of " Roister 
Doister" and " Gorbuduc," 1847, p. xxxiv ? 
This record corresponds remarkably well with 
the MS. note by Bale printed in Bliss's edi- 
tion of Wood's ' Athenae Oxonienses,' 1813, 
i, 213, n. 5: " Nic. Udallus obijt A. D. 1557, 
Westmonasterii sepultus." If the " Nicolas 
Yevedall " buried in 1556 was the author of 
" Roister Doister," Mr. Fleay's suggestion 
that Elizabeth " may have met with Udall 
at Cambridge [in 1564, apparently], and com- 
manded another play of him," seems singular- 
ly idle. One is astonished to find it — of all 
places — in a section put into its present shape 
expressly that the reader may, in the words of 
the author, "judge of the minuteness and ac- 
curacy of my work, and decide if he can with- 
hold his judgment in cases where I may have 
to anticipate my farther investigations until 
they also shall pass the press." If Mr. Fleay 
does not admit the identity of " Yevedall" with 
Udall, 2 or if he has discovered fresh evidence 
as to the date of Udall's death, surely he 
should tell usso in this "intercalatory section" ; 
but he does not even mention the " Yevedall " 
entry. From a scholar so censorious as Mr. 
Fleay and so little inclined to extenuate the 
merits of his own work, one surely has a 
right to expect more clearness in so impor- 
tant a matter. 

George Lyman Kittredge. 
Cambridge, Mass. 



THE MORRIS-SKEAT CHAUCER. 
While agreeing in the main with Prof. Tol- 
man's notes on the Morris- Skeat edition of 
Chaucer's ' Prologue ' etc. (Mod. Lang. 
Notes, v, 233 ff.), I venture to dissent from him 
in one or two slight particulars. 

L. 83, " evene lengthe" is not "proper 
height" (what was the proper height of a 
squire ?) but ' middle stature.' 

L. 107. I think it would have puzzled Robin 

2 Udall's name is written " Vuedale" in the MS. which 
contains his and Leland's pageant-verses for Anne Boleyn 
(Royal MS. 18. A. lxiv, leaf i; see Furnivall, ' Ballads from 
Manuscripts,' 1,378, Ballad Society), and "Uvedale" in the 
the register of the Privy Council, March 14,1542 (Nicholas, 
' Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council,' VII, 153, 
quoted by Cooper, p. xvii.). 
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Hood himself, to shoot an arrow so that it 
would come down feather-end foremost. The 
feathers on the arrow were called " low " or 
" high " according as they were trimmed close 
or not close to the shaft. Cf. Ascham, ' Tox- 
ophilus ' (Arber's ed., p. 133), where the whole 
matter is explained. 

L. 562. I should like to know when the 
mould of a bell was ever called a " press." 

Passing now to the book itself, I would re- 
mark : — 

L. 320, " Purchasing, conveyancing." I do 
not believe thatpurchasing ever had this mean- 
ing. Here as elsewhere in Chaucer, purchas 
is gain, acquisition ; and here the meaning is 
that though the Sergeant amassed wealth 
very rapidly, he did it so cautiously and so 
adroitly as always to keep "'o' the windy 
side of the law." 

L. 386. A mormal was not " a cancer or 
gangrene." Vigonius (Traheron's version, 
I 55°) describes the symptoms of the morte- 
male, from which it seems to have been an 
aggravated type of eczema. 

K. T., 1. 153 " liggyng by and by " means 
lying side by side. See examples in ' Oxford 
Diet.' 

L. 158. The coat-armour was not " the ar- 
mour covering the breast," but the surcoat 
or long gown worn by the knights over 
their armour, on which (and not on the cors- 
let, which could not be seen) the wearer's 
armorial bearings were emblazoned, whence 
the term ' coat-of-arms.' Cf. "Sire Thopas," 
who, arming for battle, puts on first a hacque- 
ton or jacket, then a habergeon or light mail- 
coat, then a hauberk, 

" And over his cote-armour. 
As white as is a lily flour." 

In the glossary the wood is properly explain- 
ed, but the note is not corrected. 

L. 297. The note misses the point. To 
love par amour does not mean "to love 
excessively," but to love sexually. Palamoun 
urges that he was the first- to love Emelye ; 
to which Arcite replies that Palamoun sup- 
posed she was Venus, and loved her as a 
goddess, whereas he was the first to love her 
par amour, i. e. as a woman. 

L. 360 should be " his neck lies in pledge." 



L. 364 should be rendered " he secretly 
watches for an opportunity to slay himself." 

L. 1078, " Cithaeron, Sacred to Venus." 
The annotator here makes the same mistake 
as Chaucer. Cithaeron, the mountain range 
between Boeotia and Attica, had nothing to do 
with Venus. Chaucer, misled by the appella- 
tion " Citherea " (1. 1356), confuses the island 
Cythera with the mountain Cithasron. 

L. 1173, " infortuneof Marte." Inastrology 
Saturn was called " infortune major," and 
Mars "infortune minor." See Alstedius s. 
Astrologia. 

L. 1 187. I cannot bring myself to accept 
the explanation that the two stars Puella and 
Rubeus, shining over the head of Mars, were 
"two figures in geomancy " ; though I am 
not prepared to show that any ancient astron- 
omer had detected or conjectured the Martian 
satellites. 

I leave these notes as they were originally 
written, though since their writing I have 
received a copy of Skeat's new (1891) edition 
of the 'Prologue.' In some respects it is an 
improvement on the former. The notes con- 
firm Prof. Toyman's explanation of "therto" 
(1. 78), "Austin" (1. 187), and the force of 
" may " in 1. 230 ; also my own explanations of 
" evene lengthe " and " fetheres lowe," citing 
the passage from ' Toxophilus.' They ex- 
plain "for any thing" (1. 276) as "at any cost" — 
a questionable improvement. At 11. 323 and 
420 fuller accounts are given of the "humours" 
and temperaments. 

On 1. 417, Prof. Skeat correctly explains 
that the physicians "knew how to observe a 
fortunate ascendent, "and also that "the ascen- 
dent is the point [rather that house] of the 
zodiacal circle which happens to be ascen- 
ding above the horizon at a given moment " ; 
but he does not explain how this is fortunate 
or otherwise. The ascendent was fortunate 
when it was in a fortunate sign, such as Aries 
or Leo, or when it contained a fortunate 
planet, such as Jupiter or Venus. But what 
Chaucer means is, not 'generally fortunate,' 
but favorable for the treatment of the disease. 
The heavenly bodies and the zodiacal signs 
were supposed to have special relations to the 
human body and its maladies ; and hence the 
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" perfit practisour " had to understand how to 
choose his hours for the preparation and ad- 
ministration of his remedies. 

To 11. 12-14 Prof. Skeat makes a strange 
innovation, printing them thus : — 

" Than Jongen folk to goon on pilgrimages 
(And palmers for to seken straunge strondes) 
To feme halwes." 

The syntax would then be "to goon on pil- 
grimages to feme halwes," a construction most 
awkwardly and un-Chaucerly split in two by 1. 
13 driven in like a wedge. And in his note he 
remarks "Chaucer has 'to go seken halwes,' " 
a reading which his text makes impossible. 

I am glad to see that in the brief life of 
Chaucer prefixed there is no reference to the 
raptus of Cecilia Chaumpayne, which has 
most unpardonably been allowed to stand in 
previous editions without explanation, lead- 
ing students to suppose that the poet was guilty 
of abominable crime. I have no doubt that 
the offence with which Chaucer was charged 
was that known as raptus heredis, or unlaw- 
fully taking an heir or heiress from the cus- 
tody of his or her feudal guardian. See the 
' Provisions of Merton ' (1235-6) and also 
13 Edw. I, c. 35 (1285) De raptu heredis, where 
the writ runs ..." quare talem heredem infra 
aetatem, cujus maritagium ad ipsum A [the 
guardian] pertinet, rapuit et abduxit " etc., 
and the whole text shows that the raptus is 
simple abduction, the punishment being im- 
prisonment, while that for rape was death. 
Moreover, rape being a plea of the crown, the 
injured party could not release the offender as 
Cecilia released Chaucer. When we con- 
sider how these wardships were bestowed 
under the Plantagenets, we can easily see 
that Chaucer's offence may have been an act 
of the purest humanity. 

I take this opportunity to note an error in 
Mr. Skeat's edition of the Minor Poems. In 
' B. D.' 11. 1020-28 he prints : 

she woulde not .... 

. . . sende men into Walakye . . . 
To Alisaundre, ne into Turkye 
And bid him faste, anoon that he 
Go hoodies into the drye se. 

Here the comma should be taken from 
"faste" and put after "Turkye." "Faste 
anoon " means "immediately thereafter." 
Wm. Hand Browne. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



wendelsJe. 

Recent editors of the ' ' Elene ' ' have made of 
this word a difficulty where there was none ; 
and have done so, I think, by making ety- 
mology rather than usage their guide. 

In prose I find the word in ' Boethius,' 1 the 
' Chronicle, '» and frequently in ' Orosius ' 3 ; of 
course other texts may furnish more ex- 
amples, but these are sufficient. While I 
agree with Schillinc,4 that the word is used 
with some looseness of signification, I concur 
in the note of Fox 5 : "WendelSae; the Wen- 
del Sea. — This was either the whole of the 
Mediterranean Sea, or that part of it which is 
called the Adriatic." And I justify Thorpe^ in 
uniformly rendering it 'Mediterranean.' Such 
is its regular prose usage. 

Is it likely that the word has any other mean- 
ing? Has poetry made a common noun out 
of a place name? 

I think not. 

The word is omitted from the 'Handy Anglo- 
Saxon Dictionary ' of Harrison and Basker- 
vill, and yet it occurs in " Elene," and in the 
'Metres of Boethius ' (xxvi, line 61). 7 In the 
latter passage the poet is avowedly paraphras- 
ing the prose version. Hence, wendelsd of the 
poem is identical with wendelsd of the prose ; 
and therefore, the Mediterranean. Tupper, 
it is true, in his free translation renders "mid- 
winding sea," but that is not a blemish in a 
version so inaccurate. He has evidently 
translated without regard to the prose original. 

How then can we escape rendering wendel- 
sd, "Elene" 231, Mediterranean Sea? The 
queen sets off on her journey either from Rome 
or from Constantinople. In either case she 
must traverse the Mediterranean, and the poet 
knows it ; for the poem makes mention of 
places and persons not nearly so prominent, 
and there can be no doubt that Cynewulf was 
possessed of a sufficient knowledge of the rela- 

1 Fox's edition, London, 1864, p. 194. 

2 Parker MS. Annal 885, Earlb's edition, p. 84 ; PtUMMER, 
p. 30. 

3 Sweet's edition, p. 8 (four times); 12 (twice); 14 (twice); 
22 {seven times), etc. 

4 " K6nig Aelfred's AngelsSchsische Bearbeitung der Welt- 
geschichte des Orosius." p. 9. 

5 'Boethius,' p. 358. 

6 'Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Version of Orosius,' London, 1853 
(bound with Pauli's ' Life of Alfred the Great '). 

7 Cited by Fox's unsatisfactory text, on page 335. In 
Grein, it would be line 31a. 
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